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every nation without exception entered this agree-
ment by solemn obligation. If, then, such an agree-
ment is signed by the great majority of nations
on the definite condition that it would be effective
only when signed by all nations^ it would be
comparatively easy to determine which nations
in this enlightened time are willing to record
themselves as belonging to the small minority
of mankind which still believes in the use of the
sword for the invasion and attack of neighbours."

One can almost hear the old hand remarking "and wery
nice too", while the cynic points out that the United States'
Naval Estimates are far greater than our own, that she is
about to spend 103 million pounds sterling on new vessels,
that the number of her first line aircraft is the greatest in
the world, as shown in the League of Nations' return, and
her civil flying fleet numbers 10,000 machines* Here
again are, as we have so often seen, the two voices, the
voice to gull Europe, especially the blood-is-thicker-than-
water British, and their Eastern-American dinner guests
aforesaid, and the voice that pursues its way devoid of the
popular sentimentality of the American man in the street.
We know of old too, how little in such matters the President
can deliver the goods of his own volition.

Just to keep our minds clear in this connection it is not
unsuitable to quote Mr. Franklin Roosevelt's words of
1914 quoted by Mr. Ignatius Phayre in an article in the
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.1 President
Roosevelt was then assistant Secretary of the Navy. "Our
naval defence must extend all over the Western Hemisphere.
It must go out for thousands of miles, as far as the Philli-
pines, and wherever our far flung commerce flag floats.
To hold the Panama canal; with Alaska in the North;
American Samoa, Porto Rico and our naval bases in
1 November, 1933, "The United States and their Navy,"